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ABSTBACT 

This report is an evaluation of a Title Vll Bilingual 
Program conducted at the Fort Hamilton High School in BrooKiyn^ New 
srerk^ in 1979-19B0, This bilingual program provided instruction for 
Greeks Spanish^ and Arabic speaking students* The athnic and economic 
ccoposition cf the neighborhood and of the school populatiDn are 
diacussedp and the prograB's objectives, funding sources, and ases of 
those funds are examined. The program is analyzed in the fDllowing 
areas: (1) class organizationi (2) curriculum and Baterials 
deveiopsent; (3) staff development: (^5 parental and community 
involvementi (5) supportive services; and (6) affeotAve dDsain, 
Tables are presented measaring each student ethnic group's 
achieveaent level in social studies^ science, oathamatics, and 
Ingiiah and native language development* The tables also indicate 
students' performance on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CBKST) * The report concludes with a positive assessment of the 
progsaa* (APM) 
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GREEK, ARAJIC AND SPANISH (GRASP) 
BILINGLAL PROGRAM 
FORT HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL 



Location: 


3301 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11209 


Year of Operation: 


197g-80, Fifth and final year of funding 


T^arget Languages: 


Greek, Arabic and Spanish 


Number of Participants: 


210 (40 Greek, 50 Arabic, 120 Spanish) 


Princioal ' 


Mr. Diego Coscarelli 


Coordinator : 


Ms . Gertrude Berns 



CONTEXT 

Fort Hamilton High School 1s located In the Bay Ridge area of Brooklyn, 
a middle class to upper middle class area. The imnediatt neighborhood of Fort 
Hamilton High School is characterized by single family homes with well-kept 
lawns and tree-lined streets. However, the program target population 1s comprised 
of upper-lower and lower-middle class students and is fairly stable. 

Fort Hamilton High School has a school enrollment of approximately 3,500 

students. Of these 11. 9« are Black, 5.0% are Asian, 23.0% are Hispanic and 60.1% 

are "Other," principally White. The following chart gives a comparison between 
1976 and 1979 and the percentages of each ethnic group. 



ETHNIC GROUP 



1S76 



Ar^flcan Indian 0.0 0^1 

Asian 2.8 5.0 

HisDanic 15,9 .^,0 

Black 12.5 1K9 

White 68,8 50,0 

TOTA! 100,0 100.0 



Approximately i]% , or about 850 students travel to the school from ghetto aria5. 
About half of this group Is of Hispanic origin. The school also serves approximately 
200 Greek and Arabic dominant students. The former live in the vicinity of the 
school, while the latter coimute from downtown Brooklyn. Nearly 60C students* or 
15% of the school population, have been identified as being non-English dominant. 
Based on 1980 figures, 424 students art free lunch eligible, and 987 receive norm 
aid to families with dipendent children* 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

As this is the fifth and final year of funding for Project GRASP it is 
important to note that this is a mature and stable bilingual program. As such, 
there would of necessity be few major alterations from year to year. On the 
other hand, it is certainly worth describing the changes which have occurred 
in the 1979-19B0 school year 1n the bilingual program at Fort Hamilton fUgh 
School. First, the project director has been promoted to the position of 
Assistant Principal for Foreign Language Instruction. While she has retained 
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ner position of di?^ector of the bilingual program sne has been aid^d 
significantly by the assistant project director. Secandly, there were 
changes 1n course offerings. The physics curriculum in Greek vms completed and 
formalized as v/ds English Vestibule, which is for the student who has completed 
£SL but is not quite ready for regular English, The Spanish Current Social Issues 
course was upaatea and made more relevant to tne neeas or tne SLudenti. TliirJly, 
the preceding chart on percentages of ethnic groups clearly indicates two changes 
in population distribution. The percentage of Hispanics rose by 7 J and the 
percentago of students of Asian origin nearly doubled, from 2.8% in :176 to 5.0% 
in 1979. This is particularly significant, as Fort Hamnton Is applying for new 
bilingual Title VII funding under carier education, to which the increase in the 
Hispanic enrollment adds a greater thrust. Additionally, a Chinese component has 
been Incorporated into the new proposal in order to serve at least some of the 
175 Asian students. 

The final and most obvious change is that, since this is the last year of 
funding i plans have had to be made to manage without any federal funds at all and 
yet maintain the program. Ft. Hamilton High School plans to develop a bilingual 
career educational program if federal funds are allocated. 

Over tfie past five years, the Fort Hamilton Bilingual Program has been de- 
signed to offer bilingual instructional supportive services to high school students 
of limited English proficiency (LEP). The program presently serves approximately 
210 LEP students of Greek (40 students}, Arabic (50 students) and Spanish (120 
students) backgrounds. Of the Spanish students 507^ are from Puerto Rico, 20% 




from Cefitrdi Aineric:^ and 30' from the Dominican ReDublic. The Greek, Arabic and 
Spatrish groups reo^^esent the largest number of LEP^students at Fort HairMuan 
High School , 

Students receive ^'=^tensive instruction in English, either English as a 
Second Language or English Reading; iniitructlon in the native language (except 
Arabic); ^nd content area instruction in the native language in the areas of 
Science, Social Studies and Mathematics^ Students also participate in mainstrearn 
Drogram classes^ deDending on the language requirements of the class and the 
student's English language competence. Through mainstream program classes and 
Darticipation 1n lunchroom and assembly programs the students are integrated with 
the general school population. 

The bilingual program is funded by local tax levy monies and ESEA Title 
VII funds. The tax levy funds principally support the instructional staff and the 
project director. ESEA Title VII funds support the project assistant director, 
three resource teachers (one in each language) and the teacher trainer^ as well 
as' three paraprofesslonals and a secretary. The Title VII funds also support 
the materials/curriculum development/adaptation efforts, teacher training activities, 
supDOrtive services, and parental involvement. ^ All of these, as well as the 
Instructional component, will be discussed 1n detail 1n the body of the report. 

The GRASP Program at Fort Hamilton High School is the only bilingual hlgh^ 
school program in the United States serving Greek and Arabic SDeaking students. 
Because of this unique feature a great deal of Interest in the program has been 
demonstrated. Many inquiries have been received from all parts of the country 
concerning materials, methods of instruction and cultural events sponsored by 
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tne project:. Therefore the contribution made ny GPASP i-^^ ni ^ v;'i!/r:i 1 educ:i'i"'n i: 
greatar than those services received the parti ci puti ng ^ti^^e- ' :ind evident i^i 
tn i s report- 

The other unique feature is that it is a Dort of entry school -or cnildren 
frorTi smaller countries of origin such is Lebanon and Yemen, This rrieans the sta. ft 
must: remain au courant of educational and familial practices in these areas in 
order to assess the educational and psychological strengths and weaknessess o^^ 
the students. The range of proficiency .in English varies from non-existent in 

of the target students come from within the school with the other 40% being 
new arrivals. 

Table I surmiarizes the number of students served by the bilingual program. 

TABLE I 

Bi lingual Students by Language Group 
Language - # of Students Percentages 



Spanish ' 120 Sl% 

Arabic , 50 ' 24% 

Greek 40 19% 

Total '210 100?^ 



FUNDING SOURCES 

As stated above, the Ft. Hamilton program 1s supported by tax lew and 
ESEA Title VII funds. Title VII principally supports non-Instructional support 
services and three paraprofesslonals while tax levy funds support program teachers 
and one paraprofessionaK The following table gives a breakdown oT bilingual 
program staff by funding source. 



TABLE II 

Bilingual Staff By Fundfng "Source 



Instructional Ndn^Instructlonal 

Fundi ng^^^Sourci ' ^ Staff ' ' Staff 

Title VII ^ 3 Pariproftssionals 1 Project Asst. Director 

, , ■ 3 Resource teachers 

1 Teacher Trainer 

1 Secretary 

Tax Levy 9 Teachers" 1 Project Director 
i ^ "aprofesslonaL 



^Students participating In the program receive English languag.e development 
courses. Instruction In content areas in the native language as well as the study 
of Greek an\^ Spanish, and mainstream courses* ' 

The Englishf language instructional component* composed of ESL and English 

^ ; f ■ 

.reading classes, is supported wholly with tax levy funds. Bilingual program students 
participated in four (4) ESL clas^ses and siven (7) English reading classes. 
Ptudents^were grouped together for English language instruction regardless of \ 
native language^ and 'participated with mainstream students In the reading classes* 

Native language ihstruction was ^ovlded in the content arias of mathematics, 
social sclenci, and science for all language groups. In addition, Greek and Spanish 
students participated in native language arts cisassts. Spanish typing and com- 
mercial Spanish courses wer6 also proyidtd undfr the program. These native language 
classes wert prlncipall.y supported by tax- levy funds, while Title VII provided three 



paraprofessionals. Howiver, because of insufficient numbers of teachers in each 
langyage group who were, prepared to provide Instruction In each of the content areas 
offered under the progi^am,' resourcs teachers In each language were able to support 
and provide instructional sGrvices. This was mainly true for Arabic language classes 
where a quflifiid teacher had not been IdentTfied,^ Thus the program was able to , 
maximize the number and .range of options in nat1\4 language Instruction available 
^ for program students. ^ 

Title VII funds were mainly used to surt^oi^t ,non-1nstruct1onal or instructional 
support services. The following table delineates these non-Instructional services 
and the staff members who provided them, 

TABLE III ' ' 

Personnel Providing Non-Instructional .Services Undr Title VII/ 



Component 



Personnel 



Curriclilum Development 

Counseling 

Staff Development^ 

Pa ren t a 1 I n vo 1 vemen t 

Administration/Management 



3 Resource feachers-Gi^eek/Arabic/Spanish 
Asst. Project Director^ 3 Resource Teachers 
Asst. Project Director, Teacher Trainer 
All Staff 

Asst* Project Dirtctor 



A, principal and essential feature of the prograni revoivid around the support 
strvlces, beyond instructfonal , provided by the resource teachers* In a program 
serving three language groups* their roles and 'linguistic capacity made a valuable 
contribution towards the development of a program^ of high quality. Among the 
services provided by the resource teach\irs wert the following: 

a. Supplying classroom teachers with materials and instructional aids 
in their respective languages^ 

Dimonstrating to the classroom teachers the application and Imple- 
mentation of materials; 
s ' 

c. Extending assistance to indlyidiial students; 

d. Maintaining close contact with parents; 

e. Acting as liaisons with college advisors, guidance counselorss deans 
and other school personnel i 

^ f. Translation and adaption of t^ts and other Instructional materials; 
g. Development of resource materials In the three target languages. 

Similarly", the paraprofessionals funded principally with Title Vir funds, 
played a critically Important role. Their primary function was^worklng In the 
classroom as assistants to the teachers, thus facnitatitig the Indi viduallzatron 
of Instruction which was necessitated by the wide range. of linguistic abilities 
of the student population. Under the supervision of teachers they also tutored 
students with special problems on a one-to-one basis. Among their other 
respdnsibilitles were assisting ;teaGhers with clerical chores, such as 
duplicating matfcrlals] mjintaining student profiles, sorting and cataloging materials 
maHntaining bulletin boardi, scoring tests, etc. 



BILINGUAL CLASSES 

All students received instruction in English and Physical Education. 
Beyond that their programs varied greatly according to individual interests, 
abilities* progress* grades and graduation requirements. Pupils may be enrolled 
in one to three bilingual classes with the remaiiing periods distributed throughout 
the school's regular instructional prograrr. Since each student carried ^t least 
six periods per day, ample opportunity was provided For Integfitlon with English 
dominant pupils. Each Titii VII student was interviewed by tfte project director 
or assistant director and placed in classes suitable to his/her individual needs. 
The program has remained cQimilttid to o/firlng the bilingual program students 
educational opportunities parallel to those offered in the mainstream program 
of the school , . 

Bilingual instruction was distributed in the following way: 

Greek . • ' 

American Studies Algebra 

Commercial Math 
Economics, . Geometry 

Contimporary Social Issues Biology 

Western Civilization Physics 

Arabic 

Algebra Economics ^ 

American Studies V ' Western Civilization 

Fundamental Ma^ ^ - 

Commercial Math 



Spanish 

American Studies Environmental Science 

Economics - Health Science 

Contemporary Social Issues ' Commercial Spanish 

Algebra Spanish Typing 

Commercial Math 

Fundamental Math Native Language Arts 

Geomatry 

Chemistry ^ .. 

All students rtcaived instructlbii in EngllsH* either through classes in 
ISL and/or Reading in Enfllsh. For e«mple» a rec^int arrival could be taking 
up to two periods of ESL daily, A student who had reached a certain level of 
English proficiency could be taking one ESL periud a day and one class of 
Reading In English with a partially mains treamed class (SO* bilingual; 50% 
English dominant). This year Project GRASP Instituted a new course offering, 
English Vestibule (EV) for the student who has outgrown ESL and is not quite 
ready forrtQular English, ^out 301 of the students have completely finished 
ESL* but continue to receive content area instruction in their native language. 

MAINSTREAM CLASSES 

The project director and/or assiftant director revtewed and analyzed each 
student's folder periodically and at the end of his/.her participation in the 
program. In this way a decision could be made for students to be completely 
or partially mainstreamed* based on their proficiency in English and achievement 
in subject areas. Twenty studepts who met the exit requirements were placed in 
the schooTs mainstream program. The students and their parents were notified 
and invited to individual conftrencis to discuss the change and its implications 



in the student's remaining time in the school. Students exiting trie program are 
tncouraged to continue to usi the bilingual library and resource center and to 

seek help from the program staff, if needed. 

Very few students exit the program for reasons other than having met the 
requirements, as it is a prestigious and familial environment. Last year, SO 
students graduated, 24 left the program under parental tptlon. 15 left for reasons 
of mobility, and a few for miscellaneous reasons (dropouts, marriage, work, etc.) 

Most students enter the program at tenth grade and are fully or partially 
mainstreamed by twelth grade. Remarkably, all graduate on time. 

During the 79/80 school year a considerable number of students have been 

partially mainstreamed. Sfudents who, upon a- teacher's reqoimiendation and on the 

basis of progress u uonstrated on tests, are, able to function in some subject 

classes outside of the bilingual program were placed there. For Instance^ approxi- 
. -. ., ' ' r ■ . . ■ 

mately 55 students were enrolled in mainstream English reading classes, and about 

20 students were taking mainstream Math classes. 

The project director kept in touch with mainstreamed students. Their new 
grade advisor was in constant conmunication with the project director. 

curricOlum and materials development • ■ 

. One of the major functions ojF GRASP has been the development of instructional 
materials of all types. Although some texts, audiovisual and testing materials 
have been available conniercially in Spanish, a great deal of work has been don# 
to develop supplementary materials suited to the .instructional program. English 
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texts arid matirlals were adapted and translated to provide tools equivalent to' 
thosi used fn the mainstream program and to supplemint conmiercial' texts , tests 
and mattrlals that have been purchased. 

There was a dearth of commircial materials for thi Greek and Arabic 
components. The project director* after exploring various lists and brochures 
advertising texts and other educational materials, found that said materials 
weres in reality, unQbtainable. Consequentl aTl teaching aid?* tes^s and^ 
written materials were produced by the resource teachers. Units of instruction 
in all courses taught were created on an ongoing basis , as were evaluative 
Instruments and supplementary materials. Again, the models wera English texts, 
tests and materials used in equivalent courses which were translated* adapted 
and modified for the specific exigencies of the instructional program of GRASP. 

The following Resource Units were completed by the end of the 79/80 
school year. Units completed during the 1979-80 school year are Indicated 
by an asterisk, , - 

Spanish ESL 

Chemistry I *English Vestibule 

American Studies I ' 
*CSI (Current Social Issues) - Update 
Economics 
Environmental Science 
Siology 



Greek 



Arabic 



Applied Science I 
Applied Science II 
Western Civilization I 

" *Physics 



American Studies I 
Western Civilization I 
Earth Science 

ATpbfa 



These resource units, while serving as teacher aidSs were duplicated and distributed 
to the students as basic or supplementary course materials. 

All material courses of study and evaluative items created and developed 
by the program staff have been* upon compl eti on t disseminated to the Resource 
Center of the Office of Bilingual Education in New York City and New York State, 
the Dissemination Center for Jilingual Bicultural Education Center in Austinj TexaSj 
and other interested parties, ^ 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Tht IW of the budget anotted for training this year has continued to 
be utilized to develop staff on the theoretical as well as practical levels. 
Five staff membtrs attending local colleges took courses which focused on the 
various theories and practices of bilingual education. This formal training took 
place in the fall and spring semesttrs of the current year, and is projected to 
lead two staff members to the achievement of a Master's Degree. 

The practical phase of the staff development program, which proved most 
beneficial last year and was continued this year through February, 1980, was an 
In-service and on-site trainirig program carried out by the teacher trainer under 
the supervision of the project director. In February, however, the teacher trainer 
left Fort Hamilton High School. As this was the last year of funding, as the 
program had been well established, and as pay requirements for the staff had 
Increased^ the funds allocated for the teacher trainer for March through June 
were used to meet the legal pay demands of other staff members. 

One of the project director's long range objectives is to compile a 
teacher trainer manual (focused on bilingual education) based on the minutes of 
staff workshops. The bilingual staff, additionally, met once a month. These 
meetings were parallel to those meetings of the school personnel in general. 
Their main objectives were to disseminate information as to the Implementation 
of school policies, and to solve internal problems. 

PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

The Parent Advisory Council of the Fort Hamilton High School bilingual 
program did not meet as Often as had been planned. However, Its 12. members 



attended several meetings during tht year. The parents discussed at the 
opening mfieting the state of the program and expressed great satisfaction with 
the progress of their children , The following two meitings dealt with general 
school procedures and a review of the continuation proposal respectively. 
Parents wert informed of the impact of the projected new proposal on the 
future structure of tht program. The consensus among tht Parent Council 
members was that thtir children have mads considerablt strides in English 
as well as in the content areas. 

In view of the trilingual nature of the program, Parent Council meetings 
have been somewhat awkward. Much of the discussion had to be translated three 
times. Limited materials were handed out in translation to enable parents to 
follow the meetings more effectively. Additional problems were confronted In 
timing for the meetings. Many of the Greek parents owned and/or operated 
restaurants and as such were unable, to attend evening meetings. Alternatively* 
many Spanish and Arabic parents worked daytimes and would have to travel at night 
some distance to attend .meetings. 

In addition to the regular meetings, the program staff has continued to 
make every effort to maflitain frequent school -home contact. Parents were 
contacted by telephone, home visits or letters In the native language whenever 
the occasion for parentaV input or Involvement arose. Parents were referred to. 
SSL classes for adults whenever they expressed the desire to further their 
education. 
AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

Bningual students were active in the school's special extracurricular 
program and contributed to the school's special activities. Approximately eighty 



are membars of various clubs and teams* Students participated In language clubs 
and in school-wide sports. This year the Fort Hamilton High School presented an 
Intirnational Music and Dance Festival in which both mainstream and bilingual 
studtnts participated. Approximately 1000 people attended. 

There were SO bilingual graduates in January and June 1980, among whom 
many decidtd to go on to college. These 50 graduates brought the total number 
of graduates to 162 in the five years of the program's existence. 

' During the last school year the dropout rate among bilingual students 
was 4%, while the rest of the schooVs dropout figure stood at 16*, 

There were no instances of vandalism during the 1979-1980 school year^ 
and no suspensions among students in the bilingual program. A positive attitude 
toward the program has been manlfisttd by students in visits to the bilingual 
office and in conversations with their resource teachers. 

In addition* the attendance rate of program students as a whole substantlany 
syrpassed the school-wide attendance rate. (See Tables XXIX, XXX and ^XXIJ 

SUPPORTIVE services ' 

' The Fort Hamilton High School bilingual program did not have' a guidance 
counselor or a conmynity relations worktr, Nsvartheless, certain support services 
were provided* 

Whenever it became necessary, parents were contacted by letter or phone. 
All school notices were translated in the three target languages. If a serious 
problem a.rose» one of the three resource teachers visited the homes of the students. 



Individual guidanct was provided on an an-going basis by the project 
directors assistant dirtctor and resource teachers; Group guidance took plact 
whenever a "mini-assembly" waa called to deal with a particular problem. 
College and employment advisement were provided for groups and to individuals. 
Hostos Coninunity Colleget Lehman and Kingsborough Coimunity colleges have been 
contacted.' Graduating seniors ^^ere taken to visit each campus* They were 
encouraged to apply to the college of their choice. 

Tutoring took place all through the school year. Students were tutored 
CQllectlvely or on a one-to-one basis depending on their needs. Tutoring was 
provided for the Basic Competency Tests. Tutoring was provided by Resource 
Teachers and/or the paraprofesslonals. Close to 25 students participated 1n 
the Work-Study Program, . ' 
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The following secti^on presenjg the assessment Instruments and procedures, 
and the, results of the testing. 

AssessTnant Procedures and Instruments: 

i 

Studeq^s were assessed in English Language developmijit, growth in their 
mastery of their native language, mathematics^ social studies and science. 
The following are the areas ^assesseid and the initruments used- 



English as a Second Language 

Reading in English 

Reading in Spanish 

Mathematics Achievement 
Mathematics Performance 
Science ^Performance 
Social Studies Performance 
Native Languagi Arts Perfonriance 
Spanish Typing 
Attendance 



Criterion Referenced 
English Syntax Test (CREST). 

Metropol 1 tan 
Achievement Test 

Inter-American Series 
Prueba de Lectura 

NYC Computation Test 

Teachtr-made tests^ 

Teacher-made tests^ 

Teacher-made tests 

Teacher-made tests 

Teacher-made tests 

School and Program^ records 



The following analyses were performed: ' ^ 

A) , On pft/post standardized tests of English and Native language reading 
aGhiavement* and Mathematics achievement statistical and educational significance 
are reported: ^ - * 

1) Statistical Significance was dstermined through the applicatiori of the 
corrtlated t-test model. This statistical analysis deTOnstrates 
whether the differince between pre-test and post»test.mean scores is 
largtr than would be expected by chance variation alones i.e, is 
statistically significant. 

This analysis does not represent an estimate of how students would 
have performed 1n the abstnc? of the prognim. No such estimate could 
be made because of the inapplicability cr test nnrms fnr this populattpn 
and the unavallabnity of an appropriate comparison group. 

2) Educational Signiflcarice was detirmlntd for each grade level by 
calculating an "effect size" based on observed sufmiary statistics 
using the procedure recomminded by Cohen, ^ 



Jacob Cohen. Statistical Power Analysis for the BehavioraT Sciences 
(Revisad Edition), New York: Academic Press, 1977t Chapter 2/ 



6) 



An effect sUe for the correlated t-test .o.el is an estimate of the " 
difference between pre-test and post-test .eans expressed ,„ standard 
devution units freed of the influence of sample size. It heca.e 
desirable to establish, such an estimate because substant^ , diff,..=„ces 
that do exist frequently fai, to reac statf^.tical significance if 
the number of observations for each unit of statistical analysis is 
small. Similarly, statistically significant differences often are not 
educationally meaningful. 

Thus, statistical and educational significance permit a .ore « ..ninoful 
appraisal of project outcomes, fls a rule-of thumb, the foll-ing effect 
Size indices are reco^ended by Cohen as guides to interpreting educational 

Significance (ES): 

a difference of 1/5 = .20 = small ES 
a difference of 1/2.= .50 = medium ES 
a difference, of '4/5 = .so = large. ES 



^^i^^tiSOlftCe^^^ information is 

_ provided on the number of objectives attempted and mastered, the percentage 0. 
Objectives mastered v^sus' those attempted, -and ^he number of objectives 
-stered ,er month of treatment. Info^ation is also provided on student 
performance on the various test levels. 
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C) The resuUs of the criterion referenced tests in mathifnatics , social 
studies, science, native language arts and typing (Spanish) and percent of 
students achieving the cr+terion levels set for the participants (60% passing). 

D; Infonnation 1s provided on the attindance rate of students participating 
in the bilingual program, cOTpared with that of the total school population. 

The following pages present studtnt achieviment In tabular form. 
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TABLE IV 
g nglish as a Saccnd Language 
for Greek Speakfng Students 

ResuUs of the Criterion Rp fpr^nrPd Fnqli^ h Syntax Test (CREST) 
Reporting the Number of Objecti^BS Mastarsd, Psrcent Mastered, 
and -Objectives Mastered Per Month, 

Average # of Average # of % Average Objectives 

# of Objectives Objectivts Hastared/ Months of Mastered 
Grade Students Attempted Mastered Attempted Treatment Per Month ' 

9, 1 — — — — — NO DATA—————————— • 



10 


5 


n.8 


n.6 


98% 


10 


1 .2 


n 




14.7 


13.0 


88% 


10 


1.5 


12 ■ 


6 


9.8 


9. ^: 


92% 


9.5 . 


1.0 


totals 


14 


— - -■ ■ 

12; 2 


10.8 


93% 


9.8 


1.2 



As seen in Table If, the combined group of Greek-speaking students attempted an 
average of 12.2 objectives and mastered 10.8 objectives on the average on the 
Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) which equals a 93% mastery rate'. 
Students received treatment for 9.8 months on the average, and mastered K2 
objectives per month on the average. The average number of objectives mastered 
ranged from 9,0 i grade 12 to 13*0 in grade 11, The average number of objectives 
mastered per month ranqed from 1,0 in grade 12 to 1,5 in grade 11. 
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lABLE y 



English as a Second Language 



for Greek Speaking Students 



Student Perfonnance on the 
Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test |C[lESTl 
A Breakdown by Test Level and Grade* 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL I! 



LEVEL III 



I of Percent i^ercent Percent 

Grade Students Attenipted Mastered Hastered Atteoipted Hastered Histered.. Attempted Hastered Hastered 



1 



18 



6 ' 



1001 



1001 



Total 14 



2? 



2? 



.--NO DATA"""- 
2? 26 . 961 
9 9 1001 
J_ J_ J8j 
931 



32 
]? 
41 



32 1001 
12 711 

38 931 



45 



42 



90 



32 



911 



Table V presents the fiREST test levels at which Greek speaking students were perforining. by grade. The 
combined totals indicate that the majority of students functioned priniirlly at the intermediate (Level II) 
and advanced levels (Level 111), and that students mastered over 901 of the objectives attempted at all three 
test levels, yithin grades, the resylts show that students functioned principally at thi'upper levels. 
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TABLE VI 



English as a Second Language 



for Arahlc Speaking Students 

Results of the Criterio n R ^fr^rpnr ^d Fngliqp Svntay Test (CREST) 
Reporting the Numbir of Objectives Mastered, Percent Mastered, 
and Objectives Mastered Per Month, 



Grade 


# of 
Students 


Averagi # of 
Objectives 
Attemptid 


Average # of 
Objectives 
Mastered 


Mastered/ 
Attempted 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objecti ves 
' Mastered 
Per Month 


9 


13 


9.5 


8.0 


84% 


6.8 


1.2 


10 


4 


12.8 


12. 5 


98% 


10.0 


1.3 


n 


6 


9.8 


7.5 


77% 


8.8 


.8 


12 


6 


10.0 


10,0 


100% 


8.5 


1.2 


Total 


29 


10.1 


8.9 


88% 


8.0 


1.1 



As seen in Table VI * the combined g ^up ^ Arabic-speaking students attempted an 
average of 10.1 objectlvis and mastered an average of 8,9 objectives on the Criterion 
Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) which equals an average of 88% objectives 
mastered. For an average of 8 months of treatment / 1 , 1 objectives were mastered per 
month on -the average. The average number of objectives mastered ranged from 7.5 
In grade 11 to 12*5 in grade 10. On the average, .8 objectives were mastered per 
month in grade 11 to 1.3 objectives mastered per month in grade 10. 



mE V!l 
English as a Seconfi Language 
for Arabic Speaking Students 

Student Perfomianca on the 
Criterion leferenced English Syntax Test (CREST) 
■ " h Breakdown by Test Level and Grade. 

f 

LEyEL I imi II LEVEL 111 

If of Percent Percpnt Percent 

Grade Students Attinipted Hastered Hastered Attenipted Hastered Naitered Attempted Hastered Mastered 



9 


13 


49 


31 


63^ 


27 


25 


931 


50 


46 


921 


10 


4 


9 


9 


1001 


18 


18 


1001 


24 


23 


961 


11 


6 


9 


. 2 


221 


9 


9 


1001 


41 


34 


831 


12 


6 


9 


J_ 


1001 


27 


2? 


1001 


_ 24 


24 


1001 


Total 


29^ 


76 


51 


m 


81 


?9 


981 


139 


m 


911 



Table l/II presents the CREST Test levels at which studenti were performing^ by grade; The group totals indicate 
that the majority of students wire functioning at the upper levels (II and III) on the CPEST. Overall students 
who were functioning at these levels mastered over 901 of the objectiviS they atteDipted, The data for individual 
grade livils show the same percentages. The bulk of the students "functioned at the upper test levels and deinon- 
strated niastiry of very high levels, Studenti In grades 9 and 11 mastered less objectives on Level I than students 
who attempted objectives on Leveli II and III withih the sami grade level . Overall, most students functioned 

J <»^sful1y at the intarniidiati and advanced test levels. 



TABLE Vni 



tnglish as a Second Language 
for Spanish Speaking Students 

RtSultS of the Criterion RpfprPnrPfi Fpgli^h $vntn?^ Tp^it (CREST) 
Reporting the Number of Objectives Mastered, Percent Mastered, 
and Objectives Mastered Per Month, 



Grade 


# of 
Students 


Average # of 
Objectives 
Attsmpted 


Average # of 
Objectives 
Mastared 


3f 

Mastered/ 
Attempted 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
' Mastered 
■ Per Month 


9 


27 


11.8 


9.4 


80% 


8.2 


1.1 


10 


' 27 


11.4 


9.4 


831 


9.0 


1 .0 


n 


, 18 


12.8 


10.7 


84S 


8.8 


1.2 


12 


14 


12.6 


11. S 


Q ^ 


9.1 


1 .3 


Total 


86 


. 12.0 


10.0 


83% 


8.7 


m 1.2 



As seen in Table Villi the combinid group of Spanish»speaking students attempted 
an average of 0 2 objectives and mastered an average 10 objectives on the Criterion 
Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) which equals an average of 83% objfctives 
mastered* For an average of 8*7 mont-hs of treatmenti 1*2 objictives were mastered 
per month on the average. The average number of objectives mastered ranged from 
9*4 in Grades 9 and 10 to 11,5 in Grade 12. The average number of objectives 
mastered per month ranged from 1*0 objective per month 1n Grade 10 to 1,3 objectives 
mastered per month in Grade 12. , 



TABlE IK 
Encjllsti as a Second Language 

for Spanish Speaking Students 



Student Perfomijnci on the 
Crit erion Referen ced English Syntax Test (CeEST) 
h Qreal(down by Test Level and Grade . 



LEVEL I LEVEL II LEVEL 111 



I of Percent Percent Percent 

Grade Students Attenipted Haltered Mastered Attempted Mastered Mastered Attenipted Mastered Mastered 



9 


27 


' 123 


100 


m 


72 


54 


751 


123 


101 


82! 


10 


J? 


59 


53 


901 


112 


102 


, 911 


137 


99 


72! 


11 


18 


40 


25 


m 


108 


103 


951 


82 


65 


79! 


12 


14 


9 


9 


1001 


78 


78 


1001 


90 


74 


82! 


Total 


86 


231 


187 


811 


370 


337 


911 


432 


339 


78' 



Table IK presents the CREST Test levels at which students were performing, by grade. In grade 9, most students 
were perfonning at Levels I and III. Students in grades 10 through 12 were perforining principally at the 
Interfiifidiati (II) and Advancid (III] Levels. The percentage of jttempted objectives that was mastered Indi- 
cdtis a complex grade and Test-Level relationship. The results for the total group indicate that most students 
performed at the iipper test levels, The higheit mastery rate occured for students attempting Level II objectives 
'(901). Students mastered approximately the sami percentage'of objectives on Levels I (811) and III (781). 



TABLE X 
English Rea ding Ac hievement 

G'^dek Speaking Students 

Significance of the Mean Grade Equivalent Differences Between Actual and PrLJicted 

Mainstreamed Classes on the Metropolitan Achievement Test j Form G 







PreHi'cted 
M»aa DevlatioQ 


Maan 


Actual 

Standard 
□avlatloQ 


Maan 
Dif f arence 


Za-cs. 
Pred./ 


t 


,-P- 


ES 


9 










NO DATA - 












10 


3 


7.3 


./3 


7,6 


.60 


.23 


.97 


2.06 


NS 


. 1.19 


11 


3 


* 

'8.3 


1 .04 


a. 6 


.47 


.30 


.18 


.49 


NS 


.28 


12 


4 


8.0 


• .46 


8.6 


.83 


.60 


.91 


2.64 


.05 


1 .32 



Table X shows averaqe observed post-test English reading achievement 1n grade 
equivalents on ths M etropolitan Ac h ievement T est. Form G of Gretk-speak1ng students 
who participated in mainstriamed English classes and the predicted average post- 
test grade achievtment levels derived from the historical regression procedure. 
As seen in Table X , students in the 10th grade showed a gain of 2.3 school 
months beyond expectation, a gain that was statistically significant at the .05 
level. The 2.3 month gain, however, was large when expressed in standard deviation 
units. Grade 11 students showed a 3 school month gain that was not statistically 
significant and of minimal practical significance. Twelfth grade students showed 
more than one-half of a years' growth (6.0 school- months) which was statistically 
significant and of substantial educational significance. The above results must 
be interpreted cautiously due to the very small sample sizes evident at all grade 
levels. 
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English Reading Achievemen t 
Arabic Sceaking Students 
Significance of the Mean Grade Equivalent DiffGrences Between Actual and Predicted 
Acnievdii.^ht: for Students with Fuli Instructional Treatment taking English in 
Mainstrean-ied Classes on the Metropoiitan Achi everrient Test, Form G 



-^idiCtid Actual Con. 

StMdwd Stamdard Mean Pred« 

G rade H_ Hean Deylacioa H^n D^vlatiQn Dif faranca Act^ t p 

5 = ^..^.—^--^NO DATA——— 

10 1 6,7 8.3 1.6 

n Z 5.3 6.9 .6 

12 1 8.6 BJ .1 



The small sample sizes presentsd in Table XI madt 1t impossibli or meaninglass 



to compute inferential statistics for English Reading Achievement scores among 
Arabic speaking students. Hence, no meaningful evaluation could bt^ made of 

r 

growth in English reading achievement for Arabic speaking students. 
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TABLE XII 
Engl ish Reading Achievement 
Spanish Speaking Students 





Significance of the 


Mean Carade Equ .a.ent Differences 


between A* 


;tual 


and 




Predictid 


Achievement for Students with Full Instructional Treatment 


Ta k i ng 




Fngli^h in Mainstreamed Classes on the Metropolitan Achievement 


Test, 


^ Form G 




Predict^ci 


Actual 


Com. 














Pred- 












M^art Davia t lom Dtf f arsnc e 


Act. 


t 


p ES 


1 






— -^-Insufficient data — — 








7 


8.0 


.61 


8.2 .08 .2 


,75 


1 .14 


NS^ .43^ 


9 


7.1 


.67 


7.5 . .62 .4 


.93 


4.72 


,001 U57 


5 


7.5 


.86 


8.0 .74 .5 


.99 


3.76 


.001 3.5B 



Table XII shows average observed post-test English reading achievtment 1n grade 
equivalent units on the Metropolitan Achievement Test , Form G of Spanish-speaking 
students who participated in mainstream English classes and the predicted average 
post-test grade equivalent achievement levels derived from the historical regrission 
procedure. , As seen in Table XII, students in grade 10 achieved 2 srhool months 
of growth in grade equivalent units beyond expectation. This gain was not 
statistically significant. Exprissed in standard deviation units, the gain of lOth 
grade students was small to moderate. Grade 11 and 12 students, respectivelv, 
showed. 4 school months and 5 school months of reading achievement gains beyond 
expectation. Each gain was statistically signififtant biyord the .001 level oi 
significan--e. In additionT^he ES indices denote significant drowth h(^vnr\H ■ 
expectation that was of substantial educational significance. 



TABLE Xin 

Spanish Reading Achievement 
' Significance of the Mean Raw Scofi Differences Betwein 
^Initial and Final Test Scores for Students with Full 
Instructional Treatment on the CIA, Prueba de LecturCt Level III 



Grade 


* 


' Fre-Tast 

Standard 
Mean Devlaclsn 


Mean 


•Teat 

Scudud 
Devl^eloa. 


Mean 

Difference 


Corr. 
Pra-, 


t 






.ES 


9 


16 


61.9 


23.3 


77.7 


, 26.3 


15,8 


96 


7.95 


.001: 


'1 


.99* 


10 


25 


53.3 


26.1 


69.8 


.24.8 


16.5 


.90 


7.31 


.001 


1 

■% 


.40 


11 


19 ' 


59.5- 


25.9 


71.1 


21.9 


11.6 ' 


.58 


2.59 


.025 


.59 




"15 


66.7 


31.3 


90.7 


31.3 


24.0 


.80 


4.68 


.001 


1 


.21 



Spanish speaking .students at all grade Itvels made .statistically significant 
iinprqveiiiints In reading achlevanent on the Prueba de Lectura . Level III. Gains • 
ranged from 12 points in grade 11 to "24 points in grade 12. When expressed in 
standard deviation units, the gains ranged'from .59 in grade 11 to 1.99 in grade 
9. Test-retest cofrelatipns were moderate to high. Overall, students showed 
statistically significant and meaningful Improvement in Spanish Language 
Reading Achievattent. ■ ■ ' 



0 
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TABLE XIV 

Kj^hematlcs Achievement ■ 

Greek Sptaking Studtnts 
Siflnificanct of Mean Raw Score Dlfftrences Between Initial and Final Test 
Scores for Students with Full Instructional Treatment on the Mixed Fundamentals 
Subtest of the NYC Arithmetic Computation Test 



' ^ itaadArd SMnaard Mam Py#- 

9 1 ^^^.^^^ — -Insufficient Data ; 

10 7 14.4 8,6 29.0 8,9 14.6 .96 15.8 ,001 i.97 

12 2 — Insufficient Data — — ^^^^^^^^ ^ 



Students in grade 10 improved IS points froifl pri-test to post-test, a gain that 
was very highly signli'icant. Post^test achievement was approKimately 6 standard 
deviation^ units greater than pre-test achievement* 'Although the sample was 
small* students demonstrated growth in Mathematics that was unusually large. 
No meaningful statistical analysis was possible for studirrts In grades 9, 11, 12 
due to Inadequatt sample sizes. 
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TABLE' XV 
Mathematics Achievement 

Arabic Speaking Studlnts 

Significance O^f the Mean Raw Score Diffirences, &etween Initial and Final Scores 

for Students with Full Instructional Triatment on the Mixed Fundamentali Subtest 

of the NYC Arithmetic Computation Test 



Stuadmrd Studied Hmm, Fre^ 

Srade N HmMn DevlattloQ Mmm Davlatloa DIM wsnce fomt t p ES 

9 4 11,0 8.6 24,5 11.6 13,5 .60, 2.87 ,05 1.44 

10 2 14.0 39,5 * 25,6 

11 1 , — ^^^^ — ------^-Insufficient Data--— -^-----^ * 

12 3 14,7 13,0 23.0 , 10.0, B,3 .99 4.11 ,05 2,37 



Arabic speaking students demonstrated statistically significant growth in Mathematics 
achievement on the NYC Arithmetic Computation Test (Mixed Fundamentals) in grade 
9 and 12. The mean gain for 9th grade students was 13.5 points and 8.3 points 
for 12th grade students. The observed gains which exceeded one standard deviation, 
were judged to be educationally meaningful,; Grades 10 and 11 did not offer a 
sufficient number of students to make statistical analysis meaningful. 
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TABLE XVI 
^ Nteth e matlcs Achievement 

Spanish Speaking Students 

Significance of the Mean Raw Score Differences Between Initial and Final Scores 
for Students with Full Instryctional Treatment on the Mixed Fundamentals Sybtest 
of the NYC Arithmetic CofTiputation Test 

I L, ^ 

Standard 



Grada 




Mean 


9 


16 


6.4 


10 


14 


9.1 


n 


1 




12 


6 


8.0 



2.5 23.1 

7.6 22.4 

2.9 19.8 



SRawriard Haaa 
Devlatloa blffareace 


Corr. 
fre- 
foat 


t 




'•y 

IS 


, 7.8 


16.7 ' 


.45 


9.43 


.001 


2.36 


10.9 


13.3 


.65 


'5.98 


.001 


1.'60 


.—Insufficient 


data — 










7.6 


11.8 


.80 


5.21 


.001 


2.13 



Students in grades 9*10 and 12 demonstrated Mathematics achievement flains that were 
statistically significant at a hiqh level of $iqn1f1cance* Mean score qains 
ranged from 12 points in grade 12 to 17 points in grade 9* The observed gains, 
expressed in standard deviation units, were judged to be substantial. Thus, students 
achieved at substantial levels of statistical and educational significance. 
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TABLE XV n 
Mathematics Performance 



Greek Speaking Students 
Number and Percent of Students Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations 1n Mathematics 



Grade 



FALL 1979 
Nufflber 
Pass log 



PercenC, 
Passing 



SPRING 



1980 

Number - Percent 

Passiog Passl-ng 



9 

10 

n 

12 



9 
3 
5 



8 

3 
5 



—NO DATA -— 

Bn 9 • 6 

100% 1 1 

100% '4 4 



67% 
100% 
100% 



The percent of Greek speaking students passing teacher-made Mathematics exams 
in Fa 1^1 was 79% in grade 10 and 100% in grades 11 and 12. In Spring, 67% of 
10th grade students showed mastery and all students in grades 11 and 12 demon- 
strated mastery, . ' ' 



TABLE XVIII 
Mathematics Performance 

Arabic Spaaking Students 

Number and Percent of Students Passing 

Teacher-Made Examinations in Mathematics 



Qv&dm 


H 


FALL 1979 

Nusbac 
Passing 


Perceot 
Fasslng 


N 


SPRING 198Q 
Number - 
Passing 


Ptrcent 
Passing 


9 


4 


3 


7SS 




3 


100% 


10 


4 


• 2 


S0« 


2 


2 


100% 


11 


1 


1 


100« 


2 


0 


Q% 


12 


4 


3 


im 


3 


3 


100% 



On Fall testing, Arabic-speaking students showed mastery rates In Mathamatlcs that 
ranged from 50% in grade 10 to 100% in grade IK In the Spring, no 11th grade 
student passed teacher'made testSt and all students in grades 9,10 and 12 showed 
mastery/ At all "grade/levels except grade 11, a higher rate passed exams in 
Spring* than in Fall. 



TABLE XIX 



Mathematics Performance 
Spanish Spiaking Students 
Number and Percent of Students Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations In Mathematics 



tirade 


N 


FALL 1979 

FasslQg 


Percent 
Passing ' ' 


N 


SBRING 1980 
Number 
Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


9 . 


Z5 


19. 


76% 


2Q 


2Q 




10 


26 


14 


54% 


24 


11 


54i 


11 


4 


2 


SO^ 


7 . 


4 


57% 


12 


7 


7 


1002 . 


6 


6 

i ' , 


100% 



Spanish*speaking students showed mastery levels in Fall In Mathematics examinations 
that ranged from 50^ in grade 11 to 100% for 12th grade students. In Spring * 
the percent passing Mathematics exams ranged from 54% in grade 10 to 1001 In 
grade 12. In all grades the percent passing Spring exams equals or exceeds the 
percent passing in Fall. 



TABLE XX 

S cience Achievement 
Greek Speaking Students 
Nuinber and Percent of Students Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations in Science 



Grade 



9 

10 — 

n 

12 



FALL 



1979 
Nufflbec ,< 

fasslng 



Pereent 

'•Passing 



6 

10 



S 

10 



0% 

■NO DATA — 
83% 

100% 



mm^m 

Number 
Passing 



Percent 
Passing 



... ——NO DATA ^ 



5 
10 



4 

10 



80% 



The percent of Gfeek-speak1ng students passing Sclerice exams in Fall ranged from 
0% 1n grade 9 to 100% in grade 12. In Spring 80% of 11 th grade students and 100% 
of 12th grade Students demonstrated mastery in Sclence- 



TABLE XXI 
Science Achievtment 
Arabic Sptaking Studtnts 
Number and Percint of Students Passing 
Teacher^Made Examinations 1n Science 



Grade 


N 


FALL 1979 
Nuttber 
Passing 


Percent^ 
Passing ' 




SPRING 1980 
Numbec 
Passing 


Percenc 
Passing 


9 


8 


4 


50% 


13 


9 


69% 


10 


7 


,6 




6 


4 


67% 


n 


8 


' ' 6 


n% 


9 


7 


78% 


12 


5 


5 


100% 


1 


1 


100% 



i 



In Fallt the percent mastiry in Science for Arablc-spaaking students ranged from 
SO* in grade 9 to 1001 in grade 12, In Spring* the percent passing ranged from 
67% in grade 10 to 100« in grade 12. With the exception of grade 10, a higher 
percentage of students, demonstrated mastery in Spring* 



TABLE XXII 
Science Achievement 
Spanish Speaking Students 
Number and Ptrcent of Students Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations in Science 





FALL 

N 


1979 
Number 
Passing 


Percttat 
PasslQg 


N 


SPRINC 1980 
Number 
Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


9 . 


14 


10 


71% 


18 


13 


11% 


10 


23 ' 


16 ' 


701 


32 


23 


11% 


n 




15 


79% 


20 


18 


90% 


12 


15 


13 


87% 


8 


7 


88% 



In Falli the percentage of Spanish speakirig students passing Science exams ranged 
frpm 70% in grade 10 to 871 In grade 12, In Spring, the percent passing ranged 
from 72% In grades 9 and 10 to 90% In grade 11, At all grade levels^ a higher 
percentage passed the science exams in Spring* 
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TABLE XXIII 
Social Studies Ac hievemen t 



Gretk Speaking Students 
Numbir and Percent of Students Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations in Social Studies 



Grade 


M 


FALL 1 q7q 
Pais lag 


Fasslng 


M 


SPRING loan 
Nuaber 
Passing 


Percerit 
Passing 


9 






—NO DATA- 






10 


12 


12 


10Q« 


11 


11 


, 100% 


n 


5 


4 


&0% 


3 


3 


100% 


12 


4 


* 4 


100* 


3 


3 


100% 



Among Greek speaking studints taking Social Studies 1n Fall, the percent passing 
ranged from 80% in grade 11 to 100% In grades 10 and 12. In Spring, all students 
in all grades demonstrated mastery. 
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TABLE XXIV 
Social Studies Achievement 
Arabic Speaking Students 
Number and Percent of Stydents Passing 







Tiicher-Made 


Examinations In 


Social 


Studits 




Grade 




FALL 1979 

Huaber 
Passlag 


Percent 
Passing 


N 


SPRING 1980 
Number 
■Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


9 


3 


2 


67X 


10 


9 


90% 


10 


5 


3 


60% 


3 


2 


67% 


11 


8 


7 


88% 


6 


5 


83% 


12 


7 


7 


100X 


3 


3 


100% 



The parcant of Arabic-speaking students showing mastery in Social Studies in Fall 
ranged from 60% in grade 10 to 100% in grade 12* In Spring* the pass rates ranged 
from 67% 1n grade 10 to 100% In grade 12, The pass rates in Spring equal or exceed 
the Fall rates in all grades with the exception of grade IK 
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TABLE XXV 
'Social Studies Achievemint 



Spanish Speaking Studtnts 
Number and Pircent of Students Passing 







Ttacher-Made 


Ixaminatijons in 


Social 


Studies 




Grade 


N 


F^L 1979 , 
Nuaber 
Passing' 


Percent 
las sing .' 


N 


SPRING iggQ 
Nuober 
Pasaing 


Pereenc 
Passing 


9 


1 


0 


0% 


6 


4 


67% . 


10 


19 


12 


m 


25 


17 


68% 


n 


19 


15 


79% 


21 


18 


86% 


. 12 


12 


11 


n% 

1 


1.1 


n 


100% 



In Fall, the percentage of Spanish speaking students passing Social Studies exams 
ranged from Q% (N^l) in grade 9 to 92$ in grade 12, In Spring ^ the percentage 
passing ranged from 67% in grade 9 to 100% In' grade 12. In addition, a higher 
percentage of students showed, mastery In Spring at all grade levels. 



TABLE XXVI 

Native Lanquage Arts Achievement 
Greek Speaking ^Students 
Number and Percent of Ltudents Passing 
Teicher-Made Exami nations in Native Language Arts 



Gradg 


N 


FALL 1 979 

Number 
1 Passing 


Passing 


N 


SPRING 1980 
Number 
Pissing 


.Perctnc 
Passing 


9 ■ 


1 


0 


0% ' 




——NO DAtA - 




10 


. 3 


2 


67% 


3 


3 


100% 


n 


2 


2 


m% 


1 


1 


100% 


12 . 


1 


• 1 


100% 


1 


1 


100% 



In Fall, the percent of Greek speaking students showing mastery in Native Language 
Arts ranqed from 0% in grade 9 to 100« In^gradts 11 and 12. In Spring, all 
students in grfdes 10, 11, and 12 demonstrated mastety. , * 



TABLE XXVII 

• Native Language Art s Achie vement^ 

Spanish Speaking Students 
Number and Percent of Students Passlrig 



/ 



Teacher-Made Examinations in Native Language Arts 





FALL 

N 


1979 
Number 

Passing 


PercanC 
Passing 


N 


Mmm 1980 

Number 
Passing 


Parcenc 
Passing 


■ 9 


21 


2Q 


951 


26 


25 


96% 


10 


35 


21 


60S 


43 


27 


63% 


n 


21 • 


15 


711 


21 


19 


90% 


12 


18 


18 


]0Q% 


1.1 


n 


]Q0% 



The percent of Spanish speaking students mastering the Nativt Language Arts 
curriculum in Fall ranged from 601 in grade 10 to 100% in grade 12. In Spring^ 
the percent passing ranged from 63% 1n grade 10 to 1001 .in grade 12. The Spring 
mastery rates exceeded the Fall rates at 'all grade levels, * ^ 



TABLE XXVIII 
Spanish T yping 
liuu'iber dnd Percent of Students 
Passing Teacher-Made Examinations in Spanish Typing 



Grade 


N 


FALL 1979 
Number 
Passing 


Parcent 
Passing 


N 


SPRING ao 
Number 

Passing 


percent 
Passing 


9 


6 


6 


100% 


7 


7 


100% 


10 


8 


4 


50% • 


. 4 


3 


75% 


11 


6 


' 5 


83% 


' 4 


3 


75% 


12 


3 . 


3 


lOOf. 


2 


2 


100% 

















The percent of Spanish speaking students passing Spanish typing exartis 1n Fall 
ranged from 50% in grade 10 to 100% in grade 12. In Spring the percent passing 
was 75% in grades 10 and 11 and 100% in grades 9 and 12. The percent parsing 
in Spring was the same in grades 9 and 12, greater in grade 10, and less in 
grade 11. 
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Attendance Rates for Greek Speaking Student:;. 
NuniDer and Percent of Students Surpassing the 
General School Attendance Rate, Reporting the 
Program Attendance Rate and Standard Deviation 



Grade 


No. of 

Students 


Average 
Attendance 


Standard 
Deviation 


No. Surpassing 

Rate ' 


" Exceeding 
School Rate 


9 


1 


99.0 




1 


100% 


10 


10 


92.7 


8.7 


9 


90S 


. n 


9 


87.3 


22.3 


8 


898 


12 


12 


89.3 


15.5 


11 


92% 



The a^;^rage attendance rate for Greek-speaking st dents ranged from 871 in grade 
11 to 99% in grade 9. The percentage of students surpassing the school-wide 
attendance rate ranged from 89% in grade 11 to 100% in grade 9. Thus, Greek- 
speaking students met and substantiany surpassed the stated objective for 
attendance* 
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Attendance Rates of 


Arabic Speaking Students 








Number and Percent 


of Students 


Surpassing the 








General School Attendance Rati', 


Reporting the 








Attendance Rate 


snd Standard 


Deviation 






No. of 


Average 


Standard 


No. Surpassing 


% Exceeding 


Grade 


. Students 


Attendance 


Deviation 


Rate 


School Rate 


9 


14 


89.9 


IBJ 


13 


93% 


10 


10 


86.9 


16.1 


9 


90% 


n 


8 


86.9 


13.3 


6 


75% 


12 


8 


96J 


2.9 


8 


100% 



The average attendance rate for Arabic speaking students ranged from 87% in grades 
10 and 11 to 96% in grade 12. The -percent exceeding the school wide attendance rate 
ranged from 75% in grade 11 to 100% in grade 12, Thus, project students met and 
substantially surpassed the stated objective for attendance. 



TABLE- XXX! 

Attendance Rates of Spanish Speaking Students 
Number and Percent of Students Surpassing the 
General School Attendance Rate Reporting the 
Prpgram Attendance Rate and Standard Deviation 



Grade 
— e- 

9 

10 

ii 

12 



No. of 
Students^ 

39 

49 

33 

25 



Average 
Attendance 

83.7 

73.1 

75.4 

82.2 



Standard 
Deviation 

16.9 

25.4 

24.3 

n.6 



No. Surpassing 
Rate 

29 

30 

23 

la 



'% Exceeding ' 
School Rate 

74S 

61% 

70"% 
72% 



The average attendance rate ranged from 73% in grade 10 to 84% in grade 9. 
The percent of program students exceeding the school wide rate range'd from 
61% in grade 10 to 74% in grade 9. Thus, project students met and substantiany 

' -J 

surpassed this objective. >, 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Generany the program was implemented as proposed. The school administration 
has been supportive of the program, a support which has facilitated the co- 
ordinator's ability to work with the various school departments serving bilingual 
program students. The program holds a high status in the school as evidenced by 
the participation of the students in general school activities and honors clubs, 
and the reluctance on the part of the students to leave the program. 

♦When compared with school-wide figures, bilingual program students were 
less likely to drop out of school , were more likely to graduate, had higher 
attandance rates, and were at par in going on to college. A substantial number 
, of students graduated with honors or certificates of merit. Evidence of student 
support for the program can be "derived from the fact that .Tiany students, about 
10*, to W% who wort deemed to be eligible for full mainstreaming requested to 
remain somehow affiliated with the program, if not with course work, at least 
with counseling and other supportive services, and participation in program 
activities. The maintenance of th1: relationship was frequently supported by 
the parents. Any comparisons' between the GRASP students' and the mainstream 
students' figures are particularly striking when one considers that the school 
is 60% white and of middle to upper-middle class socio-economic status. 

The curriculum responsibilities in dealing with smaller traditionally 
underserved lariguage groups, such lz Greek and Arabic, are awesome. The staff 
of Project GRASP has done an imprtssive job in writing and implementing new 
curriculum guides each year. Secondly the' staff has stayed In very close contact 
with the students' educational needs through revising or expanding existing 
courses. The updated course in Contemporary Social Issues and a new course, 
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English Vestibule, demonstrate the sen-^itivity and foresight of staff curricular 
decisions = Most bilingual program content area instruction was conducted in tne 
native language, with staff relying essentially on ESL and English Reading as well 
as mainstream courses for English language development. 

As this was the fiftn and final year of funding of Project GRASP under 
Title VII, great concern was expressBd about future n'rogram funding. As for 
the GRASP program, the staff is ^'set to go in September, with or without additiona 
funding.^' This evaluator admired the preparations made by the staff for the 
coming year. Two alternative programs have been devised - one allowing for use 
of Inderal monies, under a bilingual career training program and one for no 
additional federal funds. Hopefully federal funds will be made available to the 
bilingual program at Fort Hamilton as inroads have already been made in. career 
education through Spanish commercial typing and math. Secondly, the Chinese 
population in the school is increasing and they too, would be eligible to 
benefit from the experience and expertise of the bilingual staff. 

The final recorriTiendation would be that with or without additional funding, 

efforts should be increased to locate more bilingual teachers, especially 

Arabic/English teachers. The need is most pressing for teachers who are competent 
in the Arabic language. 

To conclude, it should be noted that the intelligence, diligence and 
abundant good will and concern for the students on; the part of the Project 
GRASP staff, especially its director and assistant director, have certainly 
made an enormous impact on the undeniable success of this program.^ 
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Intirnational Music and Dance 




estiva! 




If 



Program 



FORT HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL Directed by M. '^owWoo 

Diego F. Coicsrelli, PrincipAi Hixed Chorus 

.u. T«^ hU The Heavens Adore Thee" (chornle) 
INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL "NOW Let AU Ttie Heaven 

PHQGRAM "Wheri Doas Surraier Go?" 

Concrt oand Conducted by C. Stoner "Elijah Rock" (traditional spiritual) 

Song From MASII Chorus Line Headlights 

t. FDCulty Advisor'. 

Love Theme frojn "The Godfather" French Can tan - ^^^^^ 

"La nabanera" ^ M. Sanimnrtino 

ttalian Folk Danci ^' 

Girls' Chorus Directed by N. Soo-Hoo S Khntusser 

Arabic DanciS 

"With a Voice of Singing" 

■ Specialty Number! 

■ ""^'^ intamtionil Medley on Mandolin L. Faretra 

Spanish Folk Dancea Faculty Advisirsi . ^g.. sieging Group 

D. Caridi Poo^* ' Directed by N. Soo-lioo 



P. Moaalinger 
Pananianian Folk Dance G, Smith 



concert Band ' Conductad by C. Stoner 

Greek Folk Dances P. vorvolokas "This "n^'s for Yod" 

Norwegian Folk Dance Student Coordinator? "T™pet Voluntary" 

;L Maxwell "Gonni Fly Now 

Polynesian Dancel T. fldanis Finale 

specialty mets 'It's A SmII World After All" 

Interpretive Dance "Savagi Lover" S. McLaughlin ■ .> 

Singing Group " TMTPRNRTTnNAL CAFE 

"Time in a Bottle" Directed by Joo=Hoq INTERNATIONAL lan 

Modern Dance "It's Suite to be Me" 

Ficulty Adviiirs G. Rucks 



MOUHHN DANCKHH 



SENIOR um 



Trumpets 



WiU'redu Plasencia 
John Riociardi 
JdiiiGS Hojas 
William Serrano 
BsUa Tzanidas 
Kirk tianidis 
Georcje Vetsakoi 
Jude Walsh 



Flutos 

Kim Atjue 
Kathy DoHarcc 
Geonje Diaz 
Jackie McLernan 



Sdxoj-ihuiies 

John Dc'Martini 
Eileen Oonnelly 
Robert Kream 
David Lee 
Gil f red Ubina 



Clar inets 

Antoinette Mendei 
Maria Fasano 
Jackie Garcia 
Kathy Michopoulos , 
Elizabeth Velasquez 



Baas Clarinet 



KerfliY Ellis 



Tronibones 

Ray Ryan 
Mike Tennesen 



John Jones 
jert Nunez 



Tuba 

Nathaniel Fieldi 



Baritone Horn 



Alix Lamirtina 



Jodnne BorioUo 
Joyce Brandon 
Liia Byron 
Gigi Coffinas 
Lynette Davia 
Chris DiCarlo ■ 
Chris Dontis 
Claudii Ha torn 
Kenya Howard 
Karen Jackson 
Am Harie Louis 
Ellen Nehiiio 
Kim Nielsen 



Yolanda Pena 
Carolyn Perez 
David Perez 
Lisa Rabidoux 
Hichelle Richards 
Jeanine Salunm 
Veronica Schlera 
Louis Serrano 
Helen Sideris 
Sheila SpuriU 
Vilma Ubiles 
Dorina Webster 



"SUITE TO BE HI" 

Choraography by^ Gail Rucker and the 4 A3 
Company 

Music for Fbt'eand Jaz2 Piano by Bollin 
Sections i 

I, Wake Up and Hang Out 
n. Time on my Hands 
Illi A Little Romance 

IV. ^k\i Way to Up 

V, Pirional Points 

VL Evirybody Be ' 

INTERNATIONAL D^CES 



NORMGIAN 

Liaa MaKwell 
Allot Olsan 
Sharon Sagaard 



PANAMANIAN 

Nilda Edwards 
ROiie Girau 
Angelica Rose 
Lavirne Rose 
Carola Williams 
Pamela Williams 
Jacqueline Walker 



